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Soviet Russia
Stimulated by the desire to achieve rapid and massive industrialization Soviet Russia
turned quickly to develop scientific, practical, and technical education. Within a few
decades the curriculum of the complete ten-year secondary school gave first priority to
the study of mathematics and the physical and natural sciences. Parallel to the general
secondary schools were established special workers' faculties for the underprivileged
urban classes in the factories and for the peasants on the collective farms as well as
many vocational institutions and extension classes for adults in industrial, agricultural,
commercial, and professional fields. Special attention was given at all levels to wiping
out illiteracy and extending technical, cultural, and political education. Part-time
education through evening classes and correspondence courses became a major feature
of promoting achievement-oriented education throughout Russia.
In the formal educational system polytechnism was the leading idea. Students in
a rapidly modernizing society should be immersed in studying the meaning of science
and technology for the radical social transformation through which they were pas-
sing.25 Therefore, an understanding of the various ramifications of science for in-
dustrial, political, social, and intellectual development of the people should be at the
very heart of the general arid polytechnical education. In Russia, polytechnical does
not mean simply what it does in France, the offering of several specialized technical
fields of study in a single institution. It does not mean only that students should be
trained in a variety of specialized techniques for undertaking productive work. It is
both a general education based upon the study of the sciences rather than the study of
the humanities and a learning to play a technical role in achieving a modern society. In
this respect polytechnism is thoroughly consistent with the idea of modern education.
It is inherently secular and scientific as well as practical and professional.
In the 1920s the Soviet government instituted a thoroughgoing reorganization of
higher education. The universities were made a part of the state system of education,
and numerous specialized higher institutions were established, intended both to
prepare specialists and scientific workers in such various fields as technology, agricul-
ture, economics, law, medicine, teacher training, and the arts. Preference was given to
students of proletarian origin and background, who received maintenance at state
expense, and their curriculums played up social and political studies in order to spread
the Marxist gospel. Physical education and military training were also made compul-
sory.
After 1929 the character of Soviet higher institutions changed once more, much
as the lower schools had changed with the beginning of the first Five Year Plan and the
onset of the Stalin regime: The stress was now upon the mastery of knowledge as a
means of preparing professional and specialized scientific personnel. The doctrine that
science must serve communism became the overall aim, much as the Nazis stated that
science must serve national socialism. Higher institutions were set up in connection
with many factories; thus, centers of production also became centers of education.
25 For a clarifying short analysis, see Kenneth Charlton, "Polytechnical Education: an Idea in
Motion," Tlte International Review of Education, vol. 14, no. 1, pp. 43-60,1968.